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Bush  "Hide  and  Seek"  Approach  Decried 

"QUALITY  OF  LIFE"  ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET  PROPOSED 


President  George  Bush's  campaign 
rhetoric  of  "no  new  taxes"  has  created 
havoc  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
101st  Congress. 

Reducing  the  budget  deficit  is  the 
prime  issue  before  Congress.  And  nearly 
everyone  who  examines  the  numbers 
and  projections  concludes  that  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  targets 
cannot  be  adequately  met  without  new 
taxes  and/or  deep  cuts  in  military  spend¬ 
ing. 

But  the  figures  in  President  Bush's  Feb¬ 
ruary  9  budget  proposal,  which  modified 
the  January  9  Reagan  budget,  had  a  hide- 
and-seek,  surreal  quality.  "Budget  au¬ 
thority"  figures  were  missing  for  some 
65%  of  the  programs,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  essential  in  order  for  Congress  to 
determine  how  much  to  authorize  and 
appropriate.  President  Bush  identified  a 
number  of  programs  designed  to  bring  a 
"kinder,  gentler"  nation,  but  outlay  fig¬ 
ures,  which  were  disclosed,  suggest  that 
related  human  needs  programs  would  be 
cut  in  some  of  the  same  areas  where  he 
had  proposed  initiatives.  Further,  few  an¬ 
alysts  believe  that  the  economy  will  grow 
sufficiently  to  yield  the  increased  reve¬ 
nue  Bush  projected,  or  that  interest  rates 
will  drop  dramatically,  thus  lowering 
federal  interest  payments  on  the  debt  as 
much  as  he  assumed. 

Initially,  outraged  Democrats  pointed 
out  shortcomings  in  the  Bush  budget  fig¬ 
ures.  They  were  determined  to  force 
Bush  to  make  the  first  move  by 
acknowledging  the  need  for  new  taxes. 
But  the  Democratic  congressional  leader¬ 
ship  then  joined  in  a  behind-the-scenes 
effort  to  reach  a  compromise.  A  patch- 
work  agreement  was  announced  April  13. 
It  would  give  the  military  $6.7  billion 
more  than  FY89  in  budget  authority,  and 
$900  million  more  in  outlays.  It  would  cut 
some  domestic  programs,  and  provide 
for  yet  unspecified  revenue  increases. 


There  is  general  agreement  that  this  re¬ 
sult  merely  postpones  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  until  next  year. 

Into  this  policy  vacuum,  a  group  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  has  moved  to  offer  an  alternative 
"Quality  of  Life"  budget. 

This  budget  provides: 

•  additional  human  needs  programs  while 
meeting  deficit  reduction  targets, 

paid  for  by 

•  significant  military  reductions  and  tax  in¬ 
creases  on  corporations  and  high-income 
individuals. 

Since  the  mid-80s,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  taken  the  lead  in 
fashioning  its  alternative  budget  based 
on  these  policies.  Now  the  time  has  ar¬ 


rived  for  serious  and  widespread  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  priorities  set  forth  in  this 
alternative  budget. 

FCNL's  annual  budget  analysis  usually 
concentrates  on  the  budget  presented  by 
the  President.  In  this  presidential  transi¬ 
tion  year.  President  Reagan's  FY90 
budget  expressed  the  same  priorities  as 
previously,  favoring  the  military  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  human  needs  programs. 
President  Bush's  proposal  is  so  in¬ 
complete  and  uninformative  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  information  to  draw  our 
customary  pie  chart  in  detail. 

Because  the  Quality  of  Life  budget  is  the 
major  alternative  to  the  Bush  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  leadership  proposals,  this  Newsletter 
will  devote  considerable  space  to  it.  If  you 
want  more  details,  write  FCNL  for  R-911. 


Quality  of  Life  and  Bush  Budgets  Compared 

selected  categories 
(FY90  Outlays) 
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This  chart  shows  how  the  Quality  of  Life  Budget  differs  from  the 
Bush  Fiscal  Year  1990  (FY90)  budget  in  selected  categories.  Figures 
show  "outlays"  (projected  spending)  rather  than  "budget  authority," 
which  is  the  amount  Congress  will  actually  appropriate  for  FY90  and 
future  spending.  The  Bush  administration's  unprecedented  failure  to 
provide  budget  authority  (BA)  requests  for  many  programs  makes  it 
impossible  to  compare  BA  as  well  as  outlay  figures. 

Total  Bush  FY90  spending  projected  at  $1160.4  billion.  Quality  of  Life 
FY90  spending  is  $22.3  billion  more,  paid  by  comparable  increases  in 
revenues. 
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UNWINDING  THE  SPIN  ON  THE  BUSH  BUDGET 

On  February  9,  President  Bush  released  a  193-page  document  entitled  "Building  a  Better  America."  This  document — though 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Bush  budget" — is  not  a  complete  budget  proposal.  Bush  has  stated  that  his  proposal  does  not  simply 
amend  the  budget  submitted  by  former  President  Reagan  in  January;  Bush  does  not  accept  Reagan's  proposals  as  a  starting  point. 
Therefore  Congress  has  the  difficult  task  of  writing  a  complete  budget  without  benefit  of  a  complete  proposal  from  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

Congress's  task  is  further  complicated  this  year  by  the  "spin"  —  the  media  interpretation  —  that  President  Bush  has  given  to  his 
budget  proposal.  Members  of  Congress  feel  bound  by  this  "spin"  to  walk  a  very  narrow  path  on  budget  issues — not  to  press  for  taxes, 
not  to  seek  substantial  cuts  in  military  spending,  and  not  to  object  to  funding  President  Bush's  own  "initiatives."  Learning  to  "unwind 
the  spin"  can  be  an  empowering  exercise  for  Congress  and  for  people  who  are  concerned  about  changing  this  nation's  budget 
priorities.  Here  are  a  few  examples: 


Spin  1 .  The  Bush  budget  proposal  outlines  a  way  to  build  a  "kinder, 
gentler  America." 

Much  of  the  rhetoric  adopted  by  the  Bush  administration  in¬ 
corporates  a  kinder,  gentler  vocabulary.  Reagan's  stories  of  "wel¬ 
fare  queens"  are  replaced  by  a  sincere  recognition  of  the  plight  of 
homeless  people,  and  by  news  photographs  of  the  First  Lady 
embracing  a  baby  with  AIDS.  Pejoratives  about  the  "evil  empire" 
are  conspicuously  missing;  we  hear  more  now  about  openness 
to  cooperation  in  a  global  community.  The  change  in  rhetoric  is 
significant  in  itself,  and  is  an  important  precursor  to  substantive 
changes  in  policies  and  priorities.  But  the  actual  budget  proposal 
does  not  yet  embody  a  picture  of  a  "kinder,  gentler  society." 

Although  Bush  claims  to  "freeze"  military  spending  at  the  FY89 
level  (plus  inflation),  he  actually  increases  military  budget  author¬ 
ity  by  $10  billion.  This  permits  the  Pentagon  to  undertake 
weapons  and  program  development  that  will  lead  to  a  $46  billion 
increase  in  the  military  budget  within  4  years. 

In  spite  of  his  "initiatives,"  Bush  does  not  propose  to  spend 
significantly  more  on  low-income  programs  in  FYW  than  Reagan 
proposed.  In  fact,  much  less  would  be  available  for  human  needs 
programs  under  the  Bush  budget  than  under  a  Gramm-Rudman 
sequester.  (See  chart,  p.  3.) 

Spin  2.  This  is  a  new  era;  the  age  of  "Reaganomics"  is  past. 

At  least  three  major  features  of  "Reaganomics"  continue  in  the 
"Bush  era" :  increased  military  spending,  cuts  in  programs  for  the 
poor,  and  at  least  one  application  of  "supply-side"  economics. 
Bush  counts  on  increased  revenues  from  a  cut  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  rate.  Reducing  the  tax  rate,  he  says,  will  increase  profitable 
investment  and  yield  more  revenues.  (The  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  projects  that  this  cut  would  lose  over  $24 
billion  in  revenues  in  the  next  5  years.) 

Spin  3.  Because  of  the  deficit,  Congress  cannot  consider  any  new 
spending,  even  for  critical  needs  such  as  housing. 

Bush  lists  fifteen  "initiatives"  in  his  budget.  These  are  areas  in 
which  he  proposes  spending  above  FY89  levels.  Among  these 
initiatives  are  inflation  increases  for  some  low-income  entitle¬ 
ment  programs  and  an  expansion  in  eligibility  for  the  Medicaid 
program.  The  list  also  includes  new  crime  control  programs, 
some  space  research  and  development  programs,  a  bail-out  for 
the  savings-and-loan  industry,  cleanup  of  waste  from  nuclear 
weapons  facilities,  an  improved  air  safety  program,  and  several 
other  items.  Not  mentioned  on  the  list,  but  definitely  one  of 
Bush's  choices,  is  an  inflation  increase  for  the  Pentagon.  These 
initiatives  cost  $34.9  billion.  Congress  and  the  concerned  citizens 
they  represent  might  have  a  different  list  of  "initiatives";  the 
President's  wish  list  is  neither  inevitable  nor  sacred. 

Spin  4.  The  nation  won't  stand  for  more  taxes. 

The  1986  tax  reform  act  left  several  anomalies.  For  example, 
taxpayers  with  very  high  incomes  pay  a  lower  marginal  tax  rate 


(28%)  than  taxpayers  with  moderately  high  incomes  (33%).  The 
U.S.  Treasury  would  net  $17.4  billion  in  the  next  three  years  if  the 
top  tax  rate  was  levelled  off  at  33%  for  all  taxable  incomes  over 
$78,000  (as  proposed  in  the  Quality  of  Life  Alternative  Budget). 

Less  than  1%  of  the  population  is  in  this  income  category;  in  a 
recent  Gallup  poll,  82%  of  the  respondents  favored  a  tax  increase 
for  this  very  high-income  group.  Secondly,  tightening  up  the 
minimum  tax  requirement  for  very  high-profit  corporations 
could  yield  additional  revenues  without  touching  the  check¬ 
books  of  most  taxpayers. 

Spin  5.  The  President  should  be  given  the  power  to  veto  particular 
expenditures  in  the  budget;  only  with  presidential  leadership  will  the 
deficit  be  brought  under  control. 

In  this  budget  proposal.  President  Bush  has  abdicated  his  statu¬ 
tory  responsibility  to  prepare  a  complete  budget  for  Congress's 
consideration,  including  information  on  the  true  current  cost  of 
programs,  and  on  what  he  wants  in  budget  authority  for  each 
program. 

Budget  authority  gives  the  cost  of  the  policy  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  proposing;  budget  outlays  are  simply  a  projection  of  the 
actual  one-year  expense  of  the  policies.  In  expensive  areas  such 
as  military  spending,  outlays  can  be  reduced  temporarily,  even 
while  a  program  is  being  expanded.  Conversely,  outlays  for 
domestic  programs  sometimes  continue  at  reasonable  levels,  | 
while  the  authority  for  the  program  is  sliced  out  from  under  it.  1 
The  true  cost  of  an  expanding  (or  contracting)  program  is  re-  r 
fleeted  only  in  budget  authority.  Nevertheless,  for  65%  of  the 
programs  in  the  federal  budget.  President  Bush  specified  only 
outlay  figures.  \ 

Since  President  Bush  has  not  complied  with  his  current  statu-  |j 
tory  responsibilities  in  the  budget  process,  there  is  little  evidence  I 
to  suggest  that  more  of  the  budget  writing  process  should  be  ft 
centralized  under  his  control.  I 


THE  BUSH  BUDGET  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Resources;  Assume  $81.5  billion  in  increased  revenues  (due  to 
economic  growth).  Increase  taxes  by  $10.6  billion  (without 
moving  the  lips).  Assume  that  expiring  programs  won't  be 
renewed,  thereby  saving  $10  billion.  Cut  a  few  programs  BE¬ 
LOW  FY89  levels  (farm  support,  "power  marketing,"  and  two 
federal  employee  fringe  benefits),  saving  $6.3  billion. 
Expenses:  Set  aside  $64  billion  to  meet  the  CRH  deficit  reduc¬ 
tion  target.  Reserve  $4.5  billion  for  increased  interest  ex¬ 
penses.  Allow  an  increase  of  $8  billion  for  the  Medicare  pro¬ 
gram  (though  it  would  need  $13  billion  to  keep  up  with  infla¬ 
tion).  Spend  $34.9  billion  on  the  President's  "initiatives." 
Net:  $3  billion  more  spending  than  revenues. 

Announce  to  Congress  that  all  remaining  choices  in  the 
budget  are  "negotiable." 
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THE  BUDGET  PROCESS:  RULES  AND  REALITY 


How  does  Congress  write  a  budget?  A  total  of  535  individuals  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  led  by  two  budget  committees  and  26 
appropriations  subcommittees,  agree  on  a  budget  of  about  one 
trillion  dollars,  and  on  how  it  will  be  spent.  They  also  decide 
where  the  money  is  going  to  come  from — whether  from  taxes  or 
borrowing.  Furthermore,  they  fashion  this  total  package  in  a  way 
that  is  acceptable  to  one  man  —  the  President  —  who  can  either 
force  across-the-board  cuts  in  the  budget  or  veto  the  whole 
package  and  force  Congress  to  start  over. 

These  are  the  steps  most  programs  or  budget  "line-items"  must 
pass  through: 

Department  recommendations  are  submitted  by  federal  agen¬ 
cies  late  each  year  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB).  Based  (loosely)  on  these  recommendations,  OMB  pre¬ 
pares  the  President's  budget  proposal,  which  is  released  to  the 
I  public  in  January.  When  a  new  President  takes  office,  budget 

[revisions  are  sent  to  Congress  in  early  February.  The  action  then 
moves  to  Congress. 

Authorizing  committees,  the  committees  which  review  and 
approve  the  content  of  programs,  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Budget  Committee  of  each  house, 
regarding  the  funding  of  programs  in  their  respective  jurisdic- 
'  tions. 

I 

Budget  Committees  then  begin  developing  their  own  budget 

S  proposals.  They  are  expected  to  "report  out"  proposals  by  the 
end  of  March  for  a  floor  vote  in  mid-April.  (But  these  deadlines 
have  never  been  met  since  they  were  written  into  law.) 


Chief  among  the  decisions  of  the  budget  committee  is  the  one 
about  which  "economic  assumptions"  to  incorporate  in  their 
calculations.  Assuming  greater  economic  growth  allows  pro¬ 
jections  of  higher  tax  revenues  and  a  declining  need  for  services 
related  to  unemployment.  Higher  interest  rates  translate  im¬ 
mediately  into  higher  interest  payments  on  the  $3  trillion  federal 
debt,  and  secondarily  into  a  higher  trade  deficit. 

Alternative  budgets,  such  as  the  "Quality  of  Life"  budget  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  others  (see  page 
one),  are  developed  and  promoted  simultaneously  with  the 
budget  committees'  proposals.  Normally,  alternative  budget 
proposals  are  considered  along  with  budget  committee  recom¬ 
mendations  at  the  time  of  the  floor  votes. 

The  budget  resolution,  which  is  the  budget  proposal  that  is 
finally  approved  by  both  houses,  does  not  have  to  be  signed  by 
the  President.  It  lists  total  figures  for  each  broad  "function"  of  the 
federal  budget,  such  as  "defense,"  "income  security,"  "inter¬ 
national  relations,"  etc.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  "Joint  Statement 
of  Managers"  which  allocates  a  lump  sum  of  "discretionary 
spending"  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  each  house.  The 
Appropriations  Committees  then  divide  these  total  figures 
among  their  own  13  subcommittees.  (Other  budget  issues,  such 
as  taxes  and  entitlement  spending,  are  assigned  to  other  com¬ 
mittees.) 

Each  Appropriations  Subcommittee  prepares  a  bill  that  divides 
its  one  slice  of  the  budget  among  the  federal  agencies  and  pro¬ 
grams  under  its  jurisdiction.  Its  bill  is  then  reviewed  and  voted  on 
by  the  full  Appropriations  Committee,  and  is  reported  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  Senate.  At  that  time  it  is  examined  for 


compliance  with  the  budget  resolution.  All  thirteen  appropria¬ 
tions  bills  must  be  approved  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the 
President  before  October  1 ,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 
Although  the  President  is  a  forceful  presence  throughout  the 
budget  process,  the  need  for  his  signature  on  the  appropriations 
bills  gives  him  his  first  tangible  opportunity  to  exercise  authority 
over  spending  decisions. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  (CRH)  now  forms  the  backdrop  for  the  entire  budget  pro¬ 
cess,  and  sets  the  stage  for  subtle  budgetary  arm-twisting  late  in 
the  process.  If  the  President  and  the  Congress  cannot  agree  by 
October  1  on  a  revenue-and-spending  plan  that  will  reduce  the 
deficit  to  a  required  level,  the  President  must  order  federal  agen¬ 
cies  not  to  spend  or  otherwise  obligate  funds  that  are  in  excess  of 
a  certain  amount.  The  order  "sequesters,"  or  withholds,  enough 
funds  to  bring  down  the  deficit  to  the  target  level.  One  half  of  the 
funds  must  be  withheld  from  the  military  budget,  and  one  half 
from  the  rest  of  the  budget.  Certain  "high  priority,  low  income" 
programs,  including  the  entitlement  programs,  are  exempt  from 
the  sequester.  (Entitlement  programs  are  benefits  to  which  eligi¬ 
ble  people  have  a  right,  such  as  retirement  benefits,  certain 
veterans'  pensions,  food  stamps,  and  aid  to  families  with  de¬ 
pendent  children.) 

Under  the  cloud  of  a  possible  sequester.  Congress  and  the 
President  can  work  on  informal  compromises  as  the  October  1 
deadline  approaches.  The  "budget  summit"  of  1987  was  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  possibility.  The  labyrinth  is  sometimes  an  impossible 
maze;  in  the  end,  a  few  powerful  people  can  sit  down  and  create 
the  compromise.  The  rest  of  the  process,  in  all  its  layers,  helps 
inform  the  "summit"  as  to  what  is  thinkable  and  what  can  be 
compromised. 


Threat  of  "Sequester"  Promotes  Compromise 

BUSH  BUDGET  PROPOSAL 


vs. 


Effects  of  a  Possible  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
"Sequester"* 


Billions  of  $ 


0  =  Current 
Services 


Bush  Budget 


CRH  Sequester 


*  If  Congress  and  the  President  cannot  agree  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
on  a  budget  resolution  that  lowers  the  deficit  as  much  as  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  requires,  "across-the-board"  automatic  cuts  would 
take  effect.  The  cuts  would  include  a  substantial  slice  from  the  military 
budget.  The  possibility  of  such  a  C-R-H  cut  looms  in  the  background  and 
encourages  Congress  and  the  President  to  find  room  for  an  agreement. 
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QUALITY  OF  LIFE  MILITARY  BUDGET  WOULD  CUT 
BUSH  FY90  BUDGET  BY  $39  BILLION  IN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY,  $17  BILLION  IN  OUTLAYS 


The  Quality  of  Life  budget,  initiated  by 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  (CBC) 
was  released  April  18.  It  analyzes  military 
spending  in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  military  objectives  on  the  basis  of  six 
basic  policy  principles: 


Weapons  Cuts.  ^  No  additional  MX 
funding,  save  $1.4  billion.  ^  Cancel 
Trident  II  missiles,  save  $1.8 
billion.  ^  Limit  sea-  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  save  $600 
million.  ^  No  additional  Trident  sub¬ 


NATO  at  40: 

Big  Hand 

in  the  Taxpayer's  Pocket 

Back  in  1949,  in  FCNL  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Flenry  J.  Cadbury — well-known  Friend, 
Biblical  scholar,  and  chairperson  of 
AFSC — opposed  the  formation  of  a  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  arguing  that  the  money 


"Reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
through  arms  control  negotiations  and 
restrictions  on  new  nuclear  weapons. 

"Reduce  the  one-half  to  two-thiro's  of 
the  military  budget  directed  at  preparing 
to  fight  protracted  World  War  ll-style 
land  wars  in  Europe;  and  increase  the 
contribution  of  our  allies  to  this  reduced 
burden.  .  .  .  The  CBC  proposes  reducing 
active  force  levels  by  5%  per  year  for 
three  years,  transferring  these  forces  to 
Reserve  and  Guard  units  (this  includes 
withdrawals  from  Europe). 

"Redefine  the  U.S.  relationship  with 
the  third  world  and  move  away  from  the 
present  emphasis  on  third-world  inter¬ 
vention  and  intimidation.  Curtail  Rapid 
Deployment  and  Special  Operations 
Forces. 

"Eradicate  the  present  Pentagon  scan¬ 
dals  and  eliminate  overlapping  and  un¬ 
necessary  weapons  and  procurement  in¬ 
efficiencies  and  abuse. 

"Fully  support  military  personnel  and 
their  families. 

"Establish  programs  for  economic  con¬ 
version  and  toxic  waste  clean-up. 

"A  military  budget  based  on  these  prin¬ 
ciples  would  result  in  savings  of  over  $118 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  over  $76 
billion  in  outlays  over  the  next  three-year 
budget  cycle. 


"Even  with  [the  CBC]  savings^ 
military  spending  levels  would 
still  be  higher  than  every  year 
except  FY89,  and  after  adjusting 
for  inflation^  higher  than  every 
military  budget  in  the 
post-World  War  II  period, 
except  the  Korean  and  Viet  Nam 
wars  and  the  most  recent  Reagan 
years." 


marines,  save  $1.35  billion.  ^  Eliminate 
$5.%  billion  SDI,  replace  with  $1 .3  billion 
basic  research  program.  Mf:  Limit 
Stealth  B-2  bomber  to  R&D,  save  an  es¬ 
timated  $3.4  billion. 

In  addition:  Cancel  Midgetman 

missile.  ^  Terminate  development  of 
chemical  and  biological 
weaponry.  ★  End  anti-satellite  (ASAT) 
procurement  and  de- 

velopment.  ^  Establish  research  pro¬ 
grams  for  enhancing  verification  capabili¬ 
ties  for  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  ^  Subject  Special  Access  ["se¬ 
cret"]  Programs  to  greater  scrutiny,  cut 
10%. 

Atomic  Energy.  ^  Reduce  weapons  de¬ 
velopment  and  production  by 
half.  ^  Provide  $3  billion  for  toxic 
waste  cleanup. 

Economic  Conversion.  ^  Provide  new 
conversion  program  which  ensures  that 
anyone  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
weapon  system  reductions  will  have  job 
training  and  placement  for  new  employ¬ 
ment,  and  if  new  employment  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  available  then  cover  all  such 
persons  for  one  year's  worth  of  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits.  ^  Provide  research 
funds  for  development  of  economic  con¬ 
version  programs  (to  be  administered 
outside  of  DoD).  Total  cost  $2  billion. 

"050  National  Defense"  Compared 

in  billions  of  dollars 

BA^ 

FY89  298.8  298.3 

Bush  FY90  request  309.0  300.3 

FY90  Bush-Democratic  305.5  299.2 

leadership  "compromise" 

CBC  FY90  270.1  283.3 

(This  does  not  include  more  than  $5  bil¬ 
lion  in  budget  authority  for  military  sales, 
grants,  and  training  in  the  "150  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs"  function.) 

'Budget  authority 
^Outlays 


could  be  better  spent  on  international 
institutions  and  development  than  on  a 
Cold  War  arms  race. 

Cadbury  would  be  astounded  that,  for¬ 
ty  years  later,  the  United  States  spends 
60%  of  its  entire  military  budget  on  Eu¬ 
ropean  defense,  according  to  the  Penta¬ 
gon.  That  means  nearly  $180  billion  in 
1989,  which  is  four  times  the  money  spent 
for  the  defense  of  the  continental  U.S., 
and  averages  out  to  more  than  $1600  for 
each  person  filing  a  federal  tax  return  for 
1988. 

The  original  purpose  of  NATO  was  to 
defend  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  against  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  inva¬ 
sion.  As  former  Senator  John  Tower 
summed  up  the  rationale  in  a  1984  Senate 
debate: 

"We  are  not  there  for  altruistic  reasons. 
We  are  not  there  just  to  defend  the  blue¬ 
eyed  Europeans.  We  are  there  because 
we  have  concluded  that  it  is  in  our  nation¬ 
al  interest  to  be  there.  It  is  axiomatic  that, 
when  confronted  by  a  very,  very  power¬ 
ful  adversary  with  a  global  military  capa¬ 
bility,  you  establish  your  defense  peri¬ 
meter  as  close  to  his  shores  as  possible 
and  as  far  from  your  own  shores  as  possi¬ 
ble." 

Throughout  NATO's  existence,  few 
people  have  believed  the  Soviet  Union 
was  preparing  to  launch  an  all-out  attack 
across  Western  Europe.  Today  this  fact  is 
underlined  by  Gorbachev's  unilateral  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  cut  troops  and  tanks  and  to 
redeploy  forces,  and  his  willingness  to 
negotiate  additional  substantial  cuts  in 
conventional  forces.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  currently  holding 
hearings  on  the  impact  of  these  changes, 
which  members  view  as  serious  and  sig¬ 
nificant. 

(Cont.  on  p.  5) 

Ask  FCNL  for  new  Issues  in  Brief: 

"The  Pentagon's  Killing  Machine," 

G-914,  and  "Unilateral  Initiatives," 

G-915. 
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NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
PRODUCTION  PLANT 
CLEANUP 

Reports  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  during  the  past  eight  months  have 
indicated  that  the  cost  of  environmental 
restoration  throughout  the  nuclear 
weapons  production  complex  will  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  $100  billion  and  require  20-30 
years.  Yet  only  $0.4  billion  of  Bush's 
FY1990  budget  request  is  earmarked  for 
that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bush  Administra¬ 
tion  is  requesting  $2.5  billion  in  FY90  for 
additional  nuclear  materials  production, 
including  $303  million  to  begin  to  build 
five  new  production  facilities  during  the 
next  decade. 

Currently  all  of  the  nation's  military 
reactors  are  shut  down  for  safety  reasons. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  the  Soviets  a  bilateral  ban  on  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  nuclear  weapons.  This  would  slow 
the  nuclear  arms  race  as  well  as  allow  the 
U.S.  to  shift  much  needed  funds  from 
production  to  environmental  cleanup. 


(Cont.  from  p.  4} 

Because  of  concerns  about  the  budget 
deficit,  most  of  the  discussion  in  Con¬ 
gress  is  phrased  in  terms  of  "burden¬ 
sharing,"  code  words  for  inducing  the 
European  allies  and  Japan  to  pick  up  a 
greater  share  of  the  cost  of  their  defense. 

The  burden-sharing  argument  tends  to 
obscure  the  real  issue:  whether  340,000 
U.S.  troops  in  Europe  are  still  necessary 
40  years  after  NATO's  founding.  U.S.  and 
European  security  can  in  fact  be  in¬ 
creased  by  substantial  troop  and  spend¬ 
ing  cuts  on  all  sides. 

Reps.  Schroeder  CO  and  Ireland  FL, 
chai  rs  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  panel  on  defense  burden  sharing, 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  (H.Res.  101) 
^  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  25,000  troops 
that  had  been  assigned  to  the 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  now 
being  dismantled  under  the  INF  treaty. 
Ireland  noted  that  "the  United  States  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  exercising  the  same 
fiscal  conservatism  with  the  defense 
budget  that  we  conservatives  demand 
with  the  domestic  budget."  Passage  of 
this  measure  would  be  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


INDIAN  PROGRAMS:  Robbing  One  to  Fund  Another 


The  federal  government  sets  priorities 
in  the  big  scheme  of  federal  spending — 
how  much  money  goes  for  the  military, 
and  how  much  for  human  services,  en¬ 
vironment  cleanup,  etc.  It  also  sets  priori¬ 
ties  within  federal  agencies  like  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  In¬ 
dian  Health  Service  (IHS). 

Because  President  Bush's  budget  con¬ 
tains  only  broad-brush  proposals  for 
Fiscal  Year  1990  for  most  federal  pro¬ 
grams,  including  those  serving  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  the  budget 
proposal  submitted  by  former  President 
Reagan  provides  the  figures  on  which 
House  committees  have  based  their 
appropriations  work. 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

On  the  surface,  the  Reagan  budget  for 
programs  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
seems  to  request  an  increase  of  1 .3%  over 
FY89.  However,  this  is  due  to  "smoke  and 
mirrors"  magic  in  accounting;  when  this 
is  taken  into  consideration,  BIA  programs 
would  actually  be  $18.2  million  poorer 
than  in  FY89,  or  decreased  by  2%. 

All  Indian  programs — dealing  with 
everything  from  education,  human 
needs  services,  natural  resource  protec¬ 
tion  and  development,  to  construction  of 
irrigation  and  housing — are  slated  for 
cuts.  As  the  accompanying  chart  shows, 
with  the  exception  of  modest  funding  re¬ 
quested  for  several  water  rights  settle¬ 
ments  enacted  last  year,  the  only  area  of 
the  BIA  for  which  an  increase  is  proposed 
is  general  administration — up  by  12%. 
That's  the  Administration's  priority:  tribal 
programs  are  decreased,  and  overhead 
goes  up.  It  is,  in  part,  precisely  this 
spending  trend  that  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Investigations  has  been 
examining  in  its  hearings  (see  February 
Newsletter  and  Winter  Indian  Report). 

FUNDING  FOR  BUREAU  OF 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
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On  balance,  BIA  funding  in  the  budget 
request  differs  from  FY89  appropriations 
levels  by  $12  million,  or  a  1.5%  increase. 
In  the  accompanying  chart,  0  represents 
the  level  of  funding  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  bars  indicate  the  proposed 
funding  for  FY90.  In  order  to  continue  at 
the  level  of  current  services,  with  infla¬ 
tion,  programs  would  need  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  4.5%,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line. 


Indian  Health  Service 

The  FY90  Reagan  budget  request  for 
Indian  Health  Service  programs  is  not  as 
brutal  as  in  some  previous  years.  The  to¬ 
tal  appropriation  for  IHS  in  FY89  was 
$1,082  billion.  The  total  FY90  request  is 
$1 .083  billion,  an  increase  of  $1 .6  million, 
or  only  .15%.  The  high  rate  of  inflation  in 
health  care  is  estimated  at  8-10%;  the  cur¬ 
rent  funding  level,  with  inflation,  is  the 
dotted  line  shown  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  in  contrast  to  what  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  (the  bars),  with  0  again  being  the 
current  level. 

Some  IHS  programs  would  in  fact  re¬ 
ceive  increases,  as  the  chart  shows.  Clini¬ 
cal  services  include  hospitals  and  health 
clinics,  dental  and  mental  health,  and 
alcoholism  programs.  The  preventive 
health  area  includes  primarily  health 
education  programs.  Modest  increases  in 
several  programs,  and  a  25%  increase  for 
hospitals  (from  $8  million  in  FY89  to  a 
proposed  $10  million  for  FY90),  however, 
pale  when  compared  with  the  84%  cut  for 
all  Indian  health  facilities.  Increases 
come  at  the  expense  of  new  facilities  and 
sanitation  construction  programs,  which 
would  get  no  funding.  Cuts  in  the  funds 
for  sanitation  construction  would  mean 
that  new  Indian  homes  would  be  con¬ 
structed  without  sanitation. 


FUNDING  FOR  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICES 
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THE  DEBT  ELEPHANT  AND  the  foreign  aid  mouse 


The  Bush  FY90  foreign  aid  request  of 
$15.1  billion  is  dwarfed  by  the  staggering 
$1.3  TRILLION  debt  facing  poor  coun¬ 
tries.  Two-thirds  of  foreign  aid  is  "secur¬ 
ity  aid,"  meaning  military  and  economic 
aid  for  strategic  allies.  Most  of  this  aid 
goes  to  relatively  well-to-do  countries 
and,  in  our  view,  it  aggravates  the  debt 
and  development  crises. 

Who  Gets  U.S.  Aid? 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  cut  aid  to  all  countries — except 
Egypt  and  Israel.  We  object.  If  any  coun¬ 
tries  are  spared  the  budget  axe,  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  should  be  the  debt-distressed 
countries — especially  those  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa.  Those  African  countries 
receive  $3  per  capita  in  U.S.  foreign  aid 
compared  to  $698  per  capita  received  by 
Israel. 

Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  all 
cuts  should  be  taken  from  security  aid. 
This  is  fitting  since,  in  the  last  decade, 
development  aid  has  claimed  a  smaller 
and  smaller  share  of  aid  relative  to  secur¬ 
ity  aid. 

The  cost  of  this  trend  is  seen  in  the  four 
Central  American  countries  (El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica), 
which  receive  60  percent  of  all  U.S.  aid 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  that  aid  is  security  assistance. 


FY90  $8.4  Billion 
Regional  Security  Aid  Allocation 


Egypt  and  Israel's  40%  share  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  (and  60%  of  the  security  aid 
portion)  hamstrings  that  whole  program. 
Given  the  shameful  use  of  force  in  the 
occupied  territories,  the  U.S.  should  pro¬ 
vide  closer  monitoring  of  Israel's  use  of 
U.S.  taxpayer  dollars. 


A  New  Kind  of  U.S.  Aid 

All  U.S.  aid,  multilateral  and  bilateral 
(including  aid  for  security,  development 
and  food),  has  taken  on  a  new  character 
in  the  1980s.  It  is  increasingly  being  used 
to  force  economic  policy  reforms  called 
"structural  adjustment."  Structural 
adjustment  loans  (SALs)  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  low  intensity  economic  conflict 
that  is  waged  against  the  poor.  A  Vene¬ 
zuelan  economic  reform  program  under¬ 
taken  with  direction  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  recently 
resulted  in  about  300  deaths  in  riots. 
Venezuelan  President  Carlos  Andres  Per¬ 
ez  wrote  to  the  INF  Director  that: 

"It  is  the  impoverished,  who  are  in  no 
way  accountable  for  the  errors  or 
mistakes  made  by  those  who  have 
governed  them,  who  are  punished  by 
acute  poverty  and  despairing  vio¬ 
lence." 

Indeed,  SAL  measures —  including  cur¬ 
rency  devaluation,  cuts  in  imports,  cuts 
in  subsidies  for  basic  goods,  and  freezes 
in  wages — are  borne  by  the  poor. 

Recently  religious  organizations  in 
Washington,  including  FCNL,  hosted 
members  of  the  All  African  Council  of 
Churches.  Visits  were  made  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank 
and  the  U.S.  government.  Again  and 
again,  the  church  leaders  were  told  that 
poor  Africans  must  swallow  the  "bitter 
pill"  of  adjustment  and  that  prosperity 
would  eventually  trickle  down  to  them. 
But  Africans  have  lost  two  development 
decades;  how  many  generations  must 
the  poor  wait?  And  even  more  important, 
is  there  reason  to  believe  that  adjust¬ 
ment,  as  currently  conceived,  will  EVER 
result  in  prosperity? 

President  Bush  has  requested  $565  mil¬ 
lion  in  development  assistance  for  Africa, 
a  slight  increase  over  last  year's  appro¬ 
priation.  Nearly  40%  of  that  requires 
countries  to  undergo  economic  reforms. 

The  Shadow  of  Debt 

The  "mouse"  of  foreign  aid  is  not  just 
overshadowed  by  the  "elephant"  of  debt 
— it  is  devoured  by  it.  In  other  words,  the 
Third  World  sends  more  money  to  rich 
countries  than  it  receives  in  credits.  The 
debt  crisis  has  turned  around  the  original 
goals  of  U.S.  foreign  aid:  to  help  poorer 
countries  build  local  investment  and  par¬ 


ticipate  more  equally  in  the  international 
economic  system.  Instead,  the  debt  crisis 
has  created  a  Third  World  "Marshall 
Plan"  for  the  First  World. 

On  March  10,  Treasury  Secretary 
Nicholas  Brady  announced  his  Third 
World  debt  plan.  By  putting  an  emphasis 
on  debt  reduction  rather  than  just 
encouraging  new  loans,  the  Brady  Plan 
takes  a  step  toward  correcting  gross  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  global  economic  system. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  U.S.  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  need  for  debt  relief,  and  is  a 
positive  breakthrough  in  U.S.  policy.  Un¬ 
til  now,  the  U.S.  has  been  the  holdout 
among  the  industrialized  countries, 
many  of  which  have  offered  to  forgive  a 
part  of  the  debt  of  the  world's  least  de¬ 
veloped  countries. 

Unfortunately,  a  cornerstone  of  the 
Brady  Plan  is  structural  adjustment.  Only 
countries  willing  to  undertake  austerity 
required  by  adjustment  would,  in  return, 
qualify  for  reduction  of  debts  to  com¬ 
mercial  banks.  The  religious  community 
is  greatly  concerned  with  whether  or  how 
the  poor  can  be  protected  and  even  be¬ 
nefited  during  strict  adjustment  pro¬ 
grams  envisioned  by  the  plan. 

Brady  also  proposes  that  two  inter¬ 
national  lending  institutions,  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  guarantee  the  repayment  to  com¬ 
mercial  banks  of  the  part  of  the  debts  that 
is  not  forgiven.  We  question  the  need  for 
these  guarantees,  which  are,  in  effect, 
underwritten  by  taxpayers.  It  seems  as 
though  nearly  all  banks  involved  are 
strong  enough  to  take  the  losses  re¬ 
quired. 

Action:  Write  your  members  of  Congress. 
With  respect  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  ask  that 
they — 

•  make  cuts  in  security  aid,  not  develop¬ 
ment  aid— especially  not  in  development 
aid  for  Africa; 

•  redesign  all  bilateral  and  multilateral 
structural  adjustment  programs  so  that  they 
benefit  poor  people  and  protect  the  en¬ 
vironment; 

•  take  steps  to  relieve  Africa's  official  debt 
(owed  to  the  U.S.  government)  and  provide 
that  commercial  debt  reduction  be  paid  for 
by  banks — not  by  the  taxpayer. 
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TAXES— PART  OF 
THE  DEFICIT  SOLUTION 


•  The  1981  tax  cut,  the  core  of  Pres. 
Reagan's  "supply  side"  theory,  will  have 

;  cost  more  than  $1.7  trillion  dollars  in  lost 
I  revenues  by  FY90. 

1  •  In  FY90  alone,  the  effects  of  the  1981  tax 

cut  will  cost  $328  billion  in  lost  revenues. 

•  From  FY81  to  FY90,  yearly  budget  de¬ 
ficits  have  added  a  total  of  $  7 .6  trillion  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  federal  debt. 

The  1981  tax  act  shifted  the  tax  burden 
to  wage  income  and  away  from  capital 
income.  Congress  has  passed  several  tax 
bills  since  1981,  but  it  has  never  reversed 
this  shift.  Very  wealthy  taxpayers  and  cor¬ 
porations  enjoy  an  unfair  tax  advantage 
over  wage  earners. 

The  1981  tax  cut,  and  the  taxpayers  who 
benefited  from  it,  contributed  mightily  to 
the  deficit  problem  that  now  plagues  the 
federal  budget.  Any  reasonable  solution  to 
the  budget  deficit  must  address  the  tax  in¬ 
equities  written  into  law  in  1981. 

CBC's  Budget 
Addresses  Tax  Equity 

The  CBC's  "Quality  of  Life  Alternative 
Budget"  proposes  that  new  revenues  be 
raised  from  those  taxpayers  who  conti¬ 
nue  to  benefit  from  the  1981  tax  cut.  For 
three  years,  taxes  for  the  following 
groups  would  be  increased: 

1.  Highest  income  taxpayers  (over 
$208,510  for  a  family  of  four)  will  pay  the 
same  marginal  tax  rate  as  those  who  earn 
between  $78,350  and  $208,510.  Due  to  a 
fluke  in  the  1986  Tax  Reform  Act,  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  latter  category  now  pay  a 
higher  rate  (33%)  than  those  in  the  very 
high  income  bracket  (who  pay  28%).  The 
change,  which  affects  only  the  highest 
1/2%  of  all  taxpayers,  will  net  $17.4  billion 
over  three  years. 

2.  Corporate  taxpayers  with  very  high  in¬ 
come  (top  10%)  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
10%  tax  surcharge,  netting  $27.5  billion  in 
the  next  three  years. 

3.  Very  high-income  individual  taxpayers 
(top  5%)  will  pay  a  10%  tax  surcharge, 
raising  $64.5  billion  by  1992. 

These  proposals — a  modest 
beginning — represent  important  steps 
toward  greater  equity  among  taxpayers 
and  financial  stability  for  the  nation. 


QUALITY  OF  LIFE  BUDGET  AT  HOME 


Is  it  possible  for  a  federal  budget  pro¬ 
posal  to  add  ress  the  needs  of  people  who 
are  struggling  to  survive — without  run¬ 
ning  up  yet  another  dangerously  high 
deficit? 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  (CBC) 
takes  on  that  challenge  in  its  "Quality  of 
Life"  alternative  budget  proposal  for 
FY90.  Overall,  the  Quality  of  Life  budget 
increases  spending  for  global  and 
domestic  human  needs  programs  by  $39 
billion,  and  decreases  military  spending 
by  $17  billion.  The  alternative  budget  also 
proposes  about  $23  billion  in  tax  in¬ 
creases,  levied  on  the  wealthiest  tax¬ 
payers  and  corporations.  (See  "Taxes.") 

This  additional  income,  together  with 
the  significant  cut  in  military  spending, 
permits  the  CBC  to  offer  these  important 
items  (among  many  others)  in  its  alterna¬ 
tive  proposal: 

•  Full  funding  for  the  basic  entitlement 
programs,  including  food  stamps.  Family 
Support  Payments  (formerly  Aid  to  Fami¬ 
lies  with  Dependent  Children),  Supple¬ 
mental  Security  Income,  Medicare,  and 
Medicaid. 


•  $23  billion  for  new  affordable  housing 
(as  described  in  the  Gonzalez  Omnibus 
Housing  bill,  H.R.  1180)  plus  a  "down 
payment"  on  the  broader  Dellums  hous¬ 
ing  bill,  H.R.  1122. 

•  Additional  funds  for  hunger  programs, 
including  WIC,  emergency  food,  and 
child  nutrition  programs. 

•  $2  billion  for  AIDS  treatment  and  pre¬ 
vention,  plus  additional  funds  for  an  ex¬ 
panded  AIDS  education  program. 

•  Funds  for  child  care  and  job  training  for 
families  on  welfare. 

•  Additional  money  for  infant  mortality 
and  teen  pregnancy  programs. 

•  Expanded  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treat¬ 
ment  programs. 

•  Continued  full  funding  for  public  hos¬ 
pitals,  community  and  migrant  health 
centers,  and  new  money  for  improved 
delivery  of  health  care  services  to  under¬ 
served  populations. 

•  Full  funding  for  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Su¬ 
perfund,  and  toxic  waste  disposal 
initiatives. 
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The  United  Nations  has  been  crippled 
in  the  past  eight  years  not  only  by  a  lack  of 
funds,  but  by  the  instability  of  U.S.  fund¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  wildly  erratic.  The 
U.S.  is  too  large  and  powerful  an  inter¬ 
national  actor  to  be  so  fickle. 

This  roller-coaster  course  of  funding 
for  the  U.N.  points  out  two  problems. 
The  first  is  the  short-sightedness  of  the 
national  budget  process;  Congress  and 
the  administration  craft  the  budget  with  a 
view  only  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or 
at  most  the  next  election.  The  second 
problem  is  that  while  the  U.S.  administra¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  negotiating  inter¬ 
national  commitments,  it  needs  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Congress  to  actually  provide 
funds. 

The  Reagan/Bush  FY90  budget  requests 
nearly  full  dues  to  the  U.N.  (and  a  modest 
attempt  at  paying  arrears).  But  getting  the 
large  increase  this  represents  through 
Congress  will  not  be  easy.  It  is  likely  to  be 
seen  as  a  target  for  "pruning"  in  the  effort 
to  meet  deficit  limits. 


In  order  to  rebuild  ties  with  the  U.N., 
we  urge  the  administration  and  Congress 
not  only  to  respect  U.S.  obligations,  but 
also  to  strive  for  consistency  of  rhetoric 
and  funding  that  will  allow  the  U.N.  to 
fulfill  its  potential  for  usefulness. 

UN  Regular  Budget 

Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars 


Administration  requested 

Congress  appropriated 

Dues  obligated  to  the  UN 
(based  on  preceding  calendar  year) 


Pages 
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LOW-INCOME  PEOPLE  CAN'T  AFFORD  RENT 


The  median  cost  of  rent  (including  utilities)  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  to  be  $463  per  month  in  1988.  Although  this  may 
seem  affordable  to  many  of  us,  $463  is  a  huge  proportion  of 
income  for  those  whose  income  is  at  or  below  the  federal  poverty 
level,  as  the  graph  shows.  In  fact,  the  median  poor  renter  house¬ 
hold  paid  65%  of  its  income  on  housing  costs  (rent  plus  utilities). 
Sixty  percent  of  poor  households  that  have  a  total  income  of  less 
than  $50(K)  a  year  typically  spend  over  70%  of  that  income  on 
housing  costs. 

Unfortunately,  when  so  much  money  proportionately  is  re¬ 
quired  for  housing  costs,  there  is  not  enough  left  to  cover  other 
basic  needs.  Increasing  numbers  of  people  go  hungry  each 
month  because  they  are  forced  to  choose  between  shelter  and 
food. 


ACTION:  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 

Urge  your  representative  to  vote  for  the  Quality 
of  Life  budget  as  an  alternative  to  the  compro¬ 
mise  budget  proposal  offered  by  Pres.  Bush  and 
congressional  leaders.  The  representatives 
listed  below(in  alphabetical  order  of  their 
states)  deserve  special  attention. 


AR 

Alexander  2,4 

CA 

Stark  3,4 

AZ 

Udall 

CA 

Torres  3,4 

CA 

Anderson  3,4 

CA 

Waxman  4 

CA 

Bates  2,3,4 

CO 

Schroeder  4 

CA 

Beilenson  4 

CO 

Skaggs  3 
Cejdenson  2,3 

CA 

Berman  2,4 

CT 

CA 

Boxer  4 

CT 

Morrison  3 

CA 

Brown  2,3,4 

CT 

Shays  2 

CA 

Coelho  2 

DC 

Fauntroy  1,3 

CA 

Dellums  1,3,4 

FL 

Johnston 

CA 

Dixon  1,4 

FL 

Lehman  2,4 

CA 

CA 

Dymally  1 ,3,4 
Eowaros  2,3,4 

FL 

FL 

Pepper  2 

Smith  3 

CA 

Hawkins  1,3,4 

CA 

Lewis  1 

CA 

Lantos  2 

HI 

Akaka  4 

CA 

Lehman  2 

ID 

Stallings  3 

CA 

Levine  3 

lA 

Leach 

CA 

Martinez  2,3,4 

lA 

Nagle  3 

CA 

Matsui  3 

IL 

Bruce  3 

CA 

Miller  3,4 

IL 

Collins  1,3,4 

CA 

Mineta  2,3,4 

IL 

Durbin  3,4 

CA 

Panetta 

IL 

Evans  3,4 

CA 

Pelosi  2,3 

IL 

Hayes  1,3,4 

CA 

Roybal  3,4 

IL 

Lipinski  3 

Russo 

Sangmeister 
Savage  1 ,4 
Yates  4 
lacobs  4 
jontz  3 
Long 

McCloskey  3 
Sharp  3 
Visclosky  3,4 
Slattery  3 
Natcher  4 
Perkins  3,4 
Boggs  2,4 
Atkins  3 
Conte 
Donnelly  3 
Early  4 
Frank  2,3,4 
Kennedy  2,3 
Markey  3,4 
Mavroules 
Moakley  4 
Neal 

Studds  3,4 
Cardin  3 
Hoyer  2,4 
McMillen  2 
Mfume  1,3 
Morelia  2 
Brennan 
Bonior  4 
Conyers  1 ,4 
Crockett  1 ,4 
Ford 


300  J  $286/mo. 


$785/mo.  1988  Poverty 
level  for  family  of  3  (es¬ 
timated) 

$642/mo.  1988  Poverty 
’level  for  family  of  2  (es¬ 
timated) 

estimated  national  median 
rental  housing  costs  per 
month  for  1988 


AFDC 
Family 
of  2 

AFDC 
Family 
of  3 

SSI 

Disabled 

Individual 

SS 

Elderly 

Individual 

SS 

Elderly 

Couple 

Minimum 

Wage 

Earner 

Ml 

Hertel 

NY 

McHugh 

PA 

Kanjorski  3 

Ml 

Kildee  3,4 

NY 

Mrazek  3 

PA 

Kolter  3 

Ml 

Levin  2,3 

NY 

Nowak 

PA 

Kostmayer  3,4 

Ml 

Traxler  3 

NY 

Owens  1 ,3,4 

PA 

Murphy  3 

Ml 

Wolpe  3 

NY 

Rangel  1,3,4 

PA 

Walgren  2,3 

MN 

Oberstar  4 

NY 

Scheuer  3,4 

Rl 

Schneider 

MN 

Penny  3 

NY 

Schumer  4 

SC 

Tallon  2 

MN 

Sabo  4 

NY 

Slaughter  3 

SD 

Johnson  3 

MN 

Sikorski  3 

NY 

Solarz 

TN 

Cooper  4 

MN 

Vento  3,4 

NY 

Towns  1,3,4 

TN 

Fora  1 ,3,4 

MO 

Clay  1,3,4 

NY 

Weiss  3,4 

TX 

Bryant  3 

MO 

Gephardt  2 

OH 

Eckart  3 

TX 

Bustamante 

MO 

Wheat  1,3,4 

OH 

Feighan  3 

TX 

Frost  2,4 

MS 

Espy  1 ,3 

OH 

Haff 

TX 

Gonzalez  4 

MT 

VVilliams  3 

OH 

Kaptur 

TX 

Leland  1 ,3,4 

NC 

Lancaster  2 

OH 

Oakar  2,3,4 

UT 

Owens  3 

NC 

Neal  2 

OH 

Pease  3 

VA 

Pickett  2 

NC 

Price  3 

OH 

Sawyer  3 

WA 

Foley 

NC 

Rose  2 

OH 

Stokes  1 ,3,4 

WA 

McDermott  2,3 

ND 

Dorgan  3 

OH 

Traficant  3 

WA 

Swift  3 

NE 

Hoagland 

OK 

Synar 

WA 

Unsoeld  3 

NJ 

Fiorio  4 

OR 

AuCoin 

Wl 

Kastenmeier3,4 

NJ 

Guarini  2 

OR 

DeFazio  3 

Wl 

Kleczka  3 

NJ 

Hughes  3 

OR 

Wyden  2 

Wl 

Moody  3,4 

NJ 

Payne  1,3 

PA 

Coyne  3,4 

Wl 

Obey  4 

NJ 

Roe  2,3 

PA 

Foglietta  2,4 

WV 

Rahall  2,3,4 

NJ 

Torricelli  3 

PA 

Cray  1 ,4 

VW 

Staggers  3 

Richardson  4 
Ackerman  2,4 
Downey  3,4 
Engel  3 
Flake  1,3 
Garcia  2,3,4 
LaFalce  3 
Lowey  3 


Notes: 

1  =  Congressional  Black  Caucus  (CBC)  Member. 

2  =  CBC  Associate. 

3  =  Signed  Rep.  Downey's  April  10  letter  to  cut  mili¬ 
tary  below  FY89. 

4  =  Voted  for  CBC  Budget  in  '84,  '85,  and/or  '86. 
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INSIDE 

BUSH'S  HIDE-AND-SEEK 
BUDGET 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  include:  Edward  Snyder,  Ruth 
Flower,  Nancy  Alexander,  Cindy  Darcy, 
Jonathan  Brown,  Catherine  Ufford,  Abigail 
Adams,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura 
Petroff. Subscription  price  $20  per  year. 
Also  available  in  microform  from  University 
Microfilms  International,  300  North  Zeeb 
Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806. 
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